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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. ' 


Held, by adjournment, from the 12th of Fifth month 
to the 16th, inclusive. 


[Abridged from Dr. H. T. Child’s notes.] 
MEN’S BRANCH. 


_The spirit of earnest exhortation charac- 
terized the opening*of the first session of this 
body, held Second-day morning. The injunc- 
tion, “ Friends, hold all your meetings in the 
power of God,” was revived, and the Scrip- 
ture advice, “ Brethren, mind your calling,” 
was dwelt upon by J. J. Cornell, who said: 
“This has rested upon my mind, and I have 
felt to give it expression. If, in the delibera- 
tions of this meeting, we are each careful to 
mind his own calling, and occupy his own 
gift, under the direction and guidance of Him 
whom we profess to serve, we shall be quali- 
fied to transact the business in harmony, and 
to our mutual benefit.” 

After the opening minute was read, the 
names of the representatives were called, and 
of 130 named, eight were found to be absent, 


of whom three were subsequently reported 


zp Minutes were presented and read as 
llows: for John J. Cornell, a minister of 


| Rochester Monthly Meeting, New York; for 


Thomas Foulke, a minister of the Monthly 


_ Meeting of New York; and for Isaac Hicks, 
& minister of Westbury Monthly Meeting. | committee, of quite large size, was named to 
Much unity was expressed with the concerns | assist the Clerks in preparing the extracts 


Poetry: “‘They Shall See Eye to Eye’”’—Between the 
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of the visiting Friends, and they were bidden 
welcome as were any others who might be 
present without minutes. 

The Clerks reported the reception of epis- 
tles from all the Yearly Meetings with which 
Philadelphia corresponds. They were accord- 
ingly produced and read. All bore the spirit 
of brotherly greeting, and were felt to be 
strengthening and encouraging. Nearly all 
mentioned the temperance subject with much 
feeling and live a of its impor- 
tance; several spoke of arbitration as a 
means of settling differences; in some there 
was encouragement as regards the attendance 
at meeting, and the interest of the youth in 
the meetings; and there was considerable 
recognition of the First-day school work and 
influence. To reply to these epistles a large 
committee was named. 

At the afternoon session, the names of 
Benj. G. Foulke and Evan T. Swayne were 
offered for Clerks, which were united with 
and the Friends appointed to that service. 

The usual committee to examine and settle 
the Treasurer’s accounts and propose the sum 
to be raised for the next year was appointed. 
The minute of Martha S. Townsend received 
from the Womens Meeting was read. 

The collecting of the extracts was referred 
to. the Committee on Epistles, and another 


and in transcribing the epistles. The report 
of the Committee on Education was then 
read, and discussed at considerable length. 

A live interest was manifested in the sub- 
ject, and it was considered from widely differ- 
ent points; the Friends’ schools as compared 
with the public schools, the expense of using 
the former, the moral training involved in 
both cases, the facilities for learning offered, 
etc. The report was united with and the 
committee continued and encouraged to urge 
the work in the future, with authority to 
draw upon the Yearly Meeting for necessary 
expenses, 

On Third-day morning Robert Hatton 
called attention to the powerful testimony to 
the Christian dispensation borne by such an 
assembly as was there gathered, having each 
mind turned within itself, stilling all the self- 
ish passions of our nature, and bringing us to 
see that “One is our Master and we are all 
brethren.” And as we are engaged individu- 
ally to dwell in this feeling, we shall be pre- 
served beyond what any outward forms or 
regulations can do for us—the love of the 
brethren prevails over every other feeling of 
the mind; being thus united, our Heavenly 
Father is glorified, and we are built up to- 
gether in that most holy faith which purifies 
the heart and preserves from every defile- 
ment. 

Isaac Hicks expressed his earnest desire 
that all might be so brought under the Divine 
influence that the deliberations of the meet- 
ing shall be for His glory, and that all shall 
be more and more concerned to lift up the 
standard of truth, and advance its cause. A 
continual progress upward and onward can 
only be known through the elevating and re- 
fining influence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart. 

Let us each live close to the fountain of 
Eternal Truth, then shall we know of this 
progress, and laying aside every hindering 
thing shall come into that condition in which 
we can carry on the work that is given us for 
the advancement of the church. 

John J. Cornell opened a concern to visit 
the Women’s Meeting. Unity being ex- 
pressed therewith, two Friends were named 
to communicate the same to the other meet- 
ing, and also at the same time to inform them 
of the action taken the previous afternoon 
with regard to the report of the Committee 
on Education. In a few minutes the com- 


mittee returned and announced that they had 
performed the duty entrusted to them and 
that the Women’s Meeting thought the pre- 
sent was a proper time to receive the visit; 
also that the meeting had considered the 
above-mentioned report and felt much unity 
with it. 


The same Friends were then named 
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to accompany John J. Cornell. The Fing 
Query was then read. 

The answers from the various reports we 
read and indicated that with a few exception, 
mostly incident to sickness and inclemey 
weather, the meetings had been held; thog 
on First-day were generally well attended 
but mid-week meetings mostly small; the 
hour is observed and no cases of disorder, 
except a few instances of sleeping were noted, 

It was said, in substance, by Thos. Foulke: 
“The importance of attending our religiouy 
meetings is as great now as it ever was. Jt 
manifests our allegiance and is evidence of 
our love of the Supreme Being, of our faith 
in Him, and of our belief in the intercourg 
and fellowship of the Gospel. 

“In the formation of the discipline it 
stands first in order, and was so arranged be 
cause of its importance. The inspired apo 
tle knew the value of what he bore testimony 
to, when he said, ‘I beseech you, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, which is your reasonable service.’ 

“Our Heavenly Father does not require of 
His children anything that is unreasonable— 
anything beyond their reach. Oh, that we 
may be increasingly concerned for a growth 
in the truth as it is in Jesus, not content with 
a mere profession, but seek to come under the 
Wivine influence; then there will be an in 
creasing desire to attend all our religious 
meetings, and when there to seek that quali- 
fication that will enable us to ‘hold all our 
meetings in the power of God.’ ” 


There was much earnest expression upon 
the subject of attendance—some Friends urg- 
ing that more interest should be cultivated 
and more effort made by ministers, and others 
thought there was a oie, a strong personal 
duty incumbent on each individual to be 
present at and take part in the meetings. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the 
matter was introduced of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Yearly Meeting in the daily 
papers. After some discussion the subject 
was referred to the Committee of Philadel. 
phia Meeting. 

The Second Query was read, and the an- 
swers were generally in the affirmative, with 
slight qualifications only. There was in the 
consideration of the query nothing but the 
expression of the warmest and most kindly 
feeling and the hope and encouragement of 
its continued existence and growth. The 
Third Query was then read. The answers t0 
this query may be comprised in the words, 4 
care is exercised by many Friends. Much 
earnest discussion followed. 

On Fourth-day morning some religious 
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ccarciaes were handed forth, both before and 
after the opening minute was read. 


The consideration of the answers to the 
Fourth Query was then entered upon. The 
reports showed but one instance of selling, 
and two exceptions in the case of making 
cider. Friends are generally careful to dis- 
courage the use of intoxicants and are careful 
in their use as a medicine; some concern was 
expressed in regard to the attending of places 
of diversion, though most of the reports were 
generally clear, as also upon the frequenting 
of taverns. Moderation is observed in the 
respects mentioned in the latter part of the 
query. There was a lengthy discussion of 
the subjects embraced in this query, and deep 
and earnest concern was expressed. There 
was a strong sentiment regarding the use of 
tobacco, and it was the opinion of some that 
the time had come when Friends should take 
astand upon the subject equally as against 
intoxicants. 

The Fifth Query was read. The answers 
as sent up indicate that the condition of the 
society in the respects queried after is satis- 
factory. 

In the afternoon, the reading of the Sixth 
Query and the answers thereto called forth 
much weighty expression upon the several 
subjects queried after. The reports from the 
several meetings indicated that Friends are 
generally careful in all the particulars of this 
query except that some are not faithful to 
our testimony to a free Gospel ministry. At- 
tention was called to the civil oath and the 
necessity of care lest Friends be indirectly 


drawn into the encouragement of it. 


John J. Cornell gave @ strong and earnest 
testimony in favor of the foundation principle 
upon which the Society of Friends is built ; 
that God is the teacher of His people Himself. 
He said, “ We are living under the covenant 
of which the prophet spoke when, personating 
the Divine Being, he declared, ‘I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts ; and will be their God and the 
shall be my people. And they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying Kuow the Lord, for 
they shall all know me from the least of them 


. tothe greatest of them.’ ” 


Now if every individual of the human 
family listened to the preaching of the Gospel 
in his heart there would be no need of the 
vocal ministry amongst us. God would be 
the direct teacher and would teach all that 
He requires of us. 

When we gather for the purpose of offering 
worship to Him, that worship I understand 


_ to be of the nature that the mind is brought 


into a condition of acceptance with Him, that 
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we may know how we may walk in his will 
and obey his requirements. 

If there be any who are in a doubting con- 
dition it is necessary that these should be 
reminded, and the Lord at times and seasons 
qualifies instruments to speak to these. This 
I understand to be the groundwork of all true 
ministry. 

It is not to teach men doctrines, it is not to 
present theories that they are to follow, but 
to call the attention of the soul of man to the 
Teacher whereby it may derive the knowl- 
edge needful to experience salvation. 

Such a ministry cannot be acquired by 
human learning, no amount of education can 
fit and qualify a man to know what he shall 
speak, nothing short of the revelation of the 
Divine Father can qualify a minister so to 
speak as to edify the Church. This is the 
groundwork of a true ministry, any other 
ministry, whether it be for hire or not can 
never meet the wants of the soul. 

I want us to understand the basis upon 
which our testimony in this particular is 
founded, when we are brought to the ques- 
tion, “‘ How shall we maintain a faithful tes- 
timony against a hireling ministry?” We 
must all be willing, when assembled, to wait 
and individually listen to the voice of God 
in the heart, and if a minister is qualifie1 by 
Him to speak we may be instructed. In this 
manner we shall maintain our testimony, not 
only against an hireling ministry, but in favor 
of a free Gospel ministry. 

As we are thus willing to gather in our 
meetings without any expectation of hearing 
words from man, coming with the heart 
bowed humbly before the Lord and seeking 
to know what He would have us to do, 
whether it shall be in regard to our individual 
conduct or whether it shall be in the influ- 
ence we are to exert over those by whom we 
are surrounded ; if we were fully imbued with 
this Divine principle, we should feel nothing 
but love for those who have not been brought 
up to our condition, who regard it necessary 


y | that they should be paid for their time. I 


think that many who take pay for preaching 
are not hirelings, at the same time it is proper 
and right for us to bear our testimony on this 
subject, but we bear it more effectually by 
showing that we are willing to gather for 
Divine worship without the expectation that 
there shall be anything spoken ; then if the 
Lord have aught for us, there are those who 
will be called and qualified to speak, and it 
will be for our edification and comfort.” 

Much more wes said on the subject by 
others, and it was believed that the spirit of 
the query referred to those who made a busi- 
ness of preaching the Gospel. 

The reading of the Seventh Query and the 
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answers then followed. Friends were re- 
ported as generally careful to comply with 
the requirements of this query. 

Attention was called to some of the very 
prevalent forms of departing from business 
methods, and extended and forcible remarks 
were made upon stock speculations, and the 
demoralizing influence they exerted. 

The Eighth Query, on being read, was an- 
swered generally clear and satisfactory to the 
meeting. 

The answers to the Ninth Query were in 
the affirmative with exceptions in one of the 
reports. 

The meeting adjourned to Fifth-day after- 
noon, at which time the Annual Queries were 
the first business considered. The reports to 
the first show but few changes in the holding 
of meetings; one change in the hour being 
noted in the Abington report. 

The answers to the Second Annual Query 
again brought up the school question, and 
there was further discussion of it. The min- 
utes of the Representative Committee for the 
year were then read and united with. They 
noted the business that had come up and been 
passed upon since the last Yearly Meeting, 
most of which was of the usual character. 
The names of the Representative Committee 
for the coming year were also announced. 
The report of the Indian Committee was pre- 
sented and read. There are now no Indians un- 
der the immediate care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Friends being no longer invited to 
take charge of these wards of the Govern- 
ment. It was recommended in the report 
that the large committee be released, and a 
smaller one named to have charge of the con- 
cern in the future, which proposition was 
united with and a committee appointed to 
select suitable persons for the duty. 


On Sixth-day morning, a Friend be'onging 
to the other branch of the Society spoke with 
much feeling. Caleb E. Shreeve laid before 
the meeting a requirement he felt to pay a 
visit to Women’s Meeting; unity was ex- 
pressed with his concern, and messengers were 
dispatched to lay the matter before Women’s 
Meeting. That body being willing to receive 
the visit, proposed that it be made at the 
opening of the afternoon session, Joseph Hor- 
ner to accompany him. 

The memorial prepared by Green Street 
Meeting for Ann A. Townsend, deceased, was 
read at this time, and very feelingly united 
with as a fitting tribute to a faithful aud dedi- 
cated minister of the everlasting Gospel. 

, The report of the “ Committee on Deficien- 
cies” was read and freely discussed. It was 
accepted and directed to be printed with the 
Extracts, that it may go down to the subor- 
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dinate meetings for their consideration. The 
committee was continued. 

In the afternoon session the report of the 
committee to examine the treasurer’s account 
was read. There was found to be a balangg 
of $1,000 an hand, and it was recommended 
that $3,000 additional be raised. The com. 
mittee also united in recommending that 
Thomas J. Husband be appointed treasurer, 
and Dillwyn Parrish and Joseph C. Turn. 
penny correspondents for the ensuing year, 
The report was united with and the Friends © 
named were accordingly appointed. The new 
Committee on Indian Affairs was appointed — 
as follows: Clement M. Biddle, Alfred Moore, 
William Parry, Daniel Foulke,Amos Hillborn, 
Joseph Powell, Lester Comly, Edmund Web. 
ster, Deborah F. Wharton, Martha Dodgson, 
Susan Roberts, Margaretta Walton, Mary 
Jeanes. 

The report of the Temperance Committee 
was read, and similar action to that of the Wo- 
men’s Meeting was taken. The epistle to the 
other Yearly Meetings was read, united with 
and directed to be forwarded. The meeting 
closed with the following minute: 

“ We have been encouraged during the sey- 
eral sittings of this our annual assembly with 
the prevalence of the love of God among us, 
and under its cementing influence and power 
uniting us in the bond of brotherly feeling 
and sympathy with each other; grateful for 
the favor, we now conclude to meet again at 
the usual time next year, if consistent with 
the Divine will.” 


——_——__-—s0—- —_— - —_—__. 





SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 
Read ata meeting for Mutual Improvement, held on- 
Fifth mo. 18th, 1884, at Race Street Meeting- House, 
Philadelphia, , 
The letter and the spirit of the fourth com- 
mandment are widely divergent. It is justly 
claimed that in the letter it is obeyed orly by 
the Abyssinian Church in Africa, and the 
small sect of the Seventh-day Baptists in our 
own country and in England. These still 
keep as a day of rest and of religious obser- 
vance the seventh day of the week. But by 
all others who own the Christian name, the 
first day of the week is substituted for the 
sacred day of the Jewish Church. By no 
Christians whatever, is the day, or is any day 
kept with the legal strictness of ancient 
Israel. The Mosaic laws forbade the lighting 
of a single fire, the walking of any distance 
beyond a mile, the employment of any ani- 
mal, and visited as a capital offence the 
slightest employment on the Seventh day. 
Stanley reminds us that the reasons given 
in the Bible for the Fourth Commandment 
are not applicable to us. “We cannot be 
called, as in Deuteronomy, to remember that 
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we were strangers in the land of Egypt, for 
many of us were never in Egypt at all. We 
cannot be called, as in Exodus, to remember 
that the earth was made in six days, for we 
most of us know that it took, not six days, 
put millions of ages, to bring the earth from 
its void and formless state to its present con- 
dition.” 

The great apostle, writing to the saints and 
faithful brethren at Collossee, gives this sig- 
nificant injunction: “ Let no man judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath- 
days.” (Col. xi. 16.) 

Bat the spirit of the ancient law is eternally 
excellent. The enjoining of a sacred day of 
rest, is a security for humanity to servants 
and to our dumb friends of the brute creation ; 
“for remember that thou wast a servant in 
the Jand of Egypt.” This principle of con- 
sideration for the toiler should never, and 
will never be lost sight of by any who are 
actuated by that loving spirit which ever 
characterizes the true Christian disciple. To 
quote again from Stanley: “ We should all 
strive to be raised at least for one day in the 
week, above the grinding toil of our daily 
work, above the debasing influence of frivo- 
lous amusements, above the jangling of busi- 
ness and controversy, raised into the high and 
holy atmosphere breathed by pure and peace- 
ful lives, bright and beautiful thoughts, ele- 
vating and invigorating worship. Although 
the day has been changed from the seventh 
day to the first day everywhere, nay even 
had it been further changed as Calvin in- 
tended, from Sunday to Thursday, even had 
it yet been further changed, as Tyndale, the 
foremost of English reformers proposed, from 
the seventh day to the tenth day, yet still 
there would survive the solemn obligation 
founded, not on the law of Moses, but on the 
law of God in nature, the obligation of rest 
and of worship as Jong as human nature re- 
mains what it is, as long as the things which 
are temporal are seen, and the things which 
are eternal are unseen.” 

There is nothing either in the principles or 
testimonies of the Society of Friends at vari- 
ance with these views of the English Broad- 
churchman. Our body have striven to ap- 
propriate the spirit of the ancient observance 


while placing no special stress upon the letter of 


a law given to another raceand age. In other 
words, our fathers have sought in this, as in all 
things tostudy and appropriate the “ sweet rea- 
sonableness” of the method of Jesus. That 
worship pertains not alone to the first day of the 
week, they quietly intimated by establishing 
midweek meetings, to which diligent attend- 
ance is carefully enjoined. The obligation to 
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middle of every week provides more than the 
usual rest period for the work-a-day world. 
But the spirit of our best representative 
writers and preachers has ever been against 
that idolatry of any day which is super- 
stitious, at variance with the example and 
teachings of Jesus, and at variance with the 
counsels of the wisest and noblest of those 
who have been his witnesses and followers 
upon earth. 


Friends have surely never inculcated the 


idea that the Sabbath was to be laid aside in 
the spirit of licentiousness or irreligion, but 
that every day should be elevated, so as to be 
also holy. If it be unlawful or immoral to 
sell the injurious beverage on the first day of 
the week, it is also evil to sell it indiscrimi- 
nately on any other day. If frivolous amuse- 
ments are unworthy of this precious day of 
rest and of public worship, neither have we 
time for them on any other day. All dissi- 
pations that are held to desecrate the day of 
rest should be subjected to a searching inquiry 
as to whether they have any true place in our 
lives at all. 


Robert Barclay thus treats of the subject 


in his article concerning worship: “ We, not 
seeing any ground in Scripture for it, cannot 
be so superstitious as to believe that either 
the Jewish Sabbath now continues, or that 


the first day of the week is the antitype 
thereof, or the true Christian Sabbath; which 
with Calvin we believe to have a more spirit- 
ual sense, and therefore we know no moral 
obligation by the fourth command, or else- 
where, to keep the first day of the week 
more than any other, or any holiness inherent 
in it. But first, forasmuch as it is necessary 
that there be some time set apart for the 
saints to meet together to wait upon God; 
and that secondly, it is fit at some times they 
be freed from their other outward affairs ; 
and that thirdly, reason and equity doth 
allow that servants and beasts have sometime 
allowed them to be eased from their continual 
labor; and that fourthly, it appears, that the 
apostles and primitive Christians did use the 
first day of the week for these purposes; we 
find ourselves sufficiently moved for these 
causes, to do so also, without superstitiously 
straining the Scriptures for another reason ; 
which, that it is not to be there fouud, many 
Protestants, yea, Calvin himself, upon the 
fourth command, hath abundantly evinced. 
And though we therefore meet, and abstain 
from working upon this day, yet doth not 
that hinder us from having meetings also for 
worship at other times.” 

The first ecclesiastical council that was 
held after the Christian era by the Apostles 
themselves, to determine which of the laws 


attend upon public Divine worship in the| of Moses should be binding upon Christians, 
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rejected the observance of the Sabbath-day 
as this was then observed by Israelites. 
Paul, writing to the Gentile Christians con- 
cerning the decisions of the first generation 
of Christian Fathers, at the close of the first 
half century, A. D., directed them “to ab- 
stain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication: from which if you keep your- 
selves you shall do well.” (Acts xv.) A 
very brief formula this, for the use of the 
converts gathered by the powerful ministry 
of those sons of the morning, who had been 
witnesses of the dawn. No allusion what- 
ever is made to the Sabbath, except the ex- 
planatory remark of the Apostle James, that 
“ Moses, of old time, hath in every city those 
that preach Him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath-day.” Peter makes 
the significant statement that the yoke of the 
Jewish observance had been, even to Jews, 
so burdensome that neither they nor their 
fathers had been able to bear it. 

It is to be noted that these men, who held 
council in regard to the ceremonial obser- 
vances, were themselves experienced sons of 
Israel, and had for some half a century ob- 
served the workings of formal and literal ad- 
herence to Mosaic ritual and law, and so 
were perfectly competent to give a reason- 
able judgment. urthermore, we cannot 
doubt that the Spirit of God was in their 
midst as they sat together in prayerful con- 
sultation over the best interests of the infant 
church. Without this best guidance how 
easy it would have been for them to have 
given their own educational bias to their 
counsels to the disciples among the Gentiles, 
and thus early have hindered the wondrous 
growth which makes the apostolic work of 
the first century truly marvelous. 

It became a matter of severe reprobation 
by the Jews that the Christians differed in 
nothing from the heathen in their manner of 
living, because they neither observed the fes- 
tivals, nor the Sabbath, nor other Jewish 
rites. To this accusation Justin Martyr re- 
joined that external rites and observances were 
ordained on account of the “hardness of the 
heart of the Jewish people, and that they 
were to come to an end in Christ Jesus.” 

It was not until the days of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, when Church and State 
were conjoined, that the first day of the week 
was made a day of special religious observ- 
ance. The imperial statute reads as follows: 
“Let all the judges and townspeople, and 
the occupations of all trades, rest on the ven- 
erable day of the sun; but let those who are 
situated in the country freely and ut full lib- 
erty attend to the business of agriculture; 
because it often happens that no other day is 
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so fit for sowing corn and planting vines, leg 
the critical moment being let slip, men should 
lose the commodities granted by the proyj. 
dence of Heaven.” (Eusebius, edition 1607, 
page 3.) 

Sylvester, the contemporary Bishop of 
Rome, in order to give more solemnity to the 
first day of the week, gave it the title of “ the 
Lord’s day.” In the year 456 the Emperor 
Leo directed that the spectacle of wild beasts 
at the theatre should be closed on Sunday, 


The decree read as follows: “ Not to infringe 


the rest of that holy day, we do not suffer 
any one to indulge in obscene pleasures. Let 
this day witness no theatrical representations, 
no combats of the circus, no doleful exhibi- 
tions of wild beasts.” We note that in these 
prohibitions there is nothing which should be 
held lawful on any day of the week. What 
tolerance should there be for obscene plea- 
sures, for the deadly combats of the circus, 
or for doleful exhibitions of wild beasts in 
any of our swiftly passing days“upon earth? 
If such abstinence from evil can make a day 
holy, then surely all our days should be kept 
holy. Such is the position of the Society of 
Friends in regard to the observance of days. 

As we look back over the records of the 
long past time, when, in the fourth century, 
ecclesiastical catholicism took possession of 
the visible church, we find a constant effort 
manifest to make the Christian religion one 
of splendor and consequence. Christmas was 
appointed a festival to commemorate Christ's 
nativity ; Easter, to mark His resurrection; 
Whit Sunday, to commemorate the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost; 
and the first day of the week, as a time of 
feasting and joy, a weekly period of religious 
observance in reminder of the rising from the 
dead of the blessed Jesus. Jn the year 831 
A. D. we learn that, at the instance of some 
of the bishops, Priscillianus was put to death 
for heresy, partly, because-he kept the first 
day of the week by fasting. On the tenth 
month of that year a council of the Church 
ordained that if any on that day should fast, 
through mispersuasion or superstition, they 
should be anathematized. 

In the fifth century, Mosheim notes that 
“thé cause of true religion sunk apace, and 
the gloomy reign of superstition extended 
itself, in proportion to the decay of genuine 
piety. This lamentable decay was supplied 
by a multitude of rites and ceremonies.” And 
here we may ask if the multiplication of 
material observances does not always tend 
to extinguish the real spiritual life of the 
Church. 
| In 538 the Church became extremely cere 
monial, and with the institution of the Mass, 
the Council of Orleans decreed the more strict 
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Church of England and slew the king. No 


Country labor was interdicted; it was de-| barber might shave a man on Sunday; no 


cared unlawful to travel with horses and 
carriages ; to prepare food, or to do anything 
necessary to the cleanliness or decency of 

rsons or thouses, But, at the same time, 
the Jewish strictness of Sabbath observance 
was censured as great transgression. 

No special respect was paid to the first day 
of the week for many generations after 
the introduction of Christianity into Brit- 
ain. By Act of Parliament, Sundays were 


i included among festival days during the 


reign of Elizabeth, in these words: “All pas- 
tors, vicars and curates shall teach and de- 
clare unto the people, that they may, with a 
safe and quiet conscience, after their common 
rayer, in time of harvest, labor upon the 
ly and festival days, and save that thing 
which God hath sent; and if for any scrupu- 
Josity or grudge of conscience, they abstain 
from working on that day, then shall they 
grievously offend and displease God.” 

The Israel of the Alps, the Waldensians, 
and other mystics, also rejected sacredness of 
the day; and all the eminent reformers of 
the Church have objected to the Mosaical law 
of the Sabbath as appropriate to Christians. 
We may cite Luther and Calvin as being 
very pronounced in their warnings. Calvin 
taught that all types vanish with the coming 
of Christ, the substance. “ Far from Chris- 
tians,” he taught, “ ought to be the supersti- 
tious observance of days.” Melancthon, 
Zwingli, Bucer, Knox and Erasmus; are all 
on record as objecting strenuously to the Ju- 
daizing tendency in the Church, which leaned 
to strict Sabbatarianism. 

To the English Puritans of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is to be ascribed 
the origination of that extreme Sabbatarian- 
ism which yet lingers in the minds of many, 
who sincerely desire to fulfill all righteous- 
ness, but who rely unduly, as we think, upon 
the letter of the Scriptures of a long past age. 
The use of the term “Christian Sabbath,” is 
entirely inappropriate, and should not con- 
tinue because, applied to a day, it implies a 
falsehood. 

The doctrine of strict Sabbatarianism was 
adopted in antagonism to the Romish and 
the English Episcopal system which made the 
first day a day of rejoicing, as well as a day 
of worship. Romanism was a most dreadful 
memory to the Anglo Saxon, and the readi- 
ness with which the people flew to any 
changes which seemed to tend away from 
that system, explains the adoption of the 
Puritan idea of the Christian Sabbath. 

Not only labor and amusements were inter- 
dicted, but all traveling was forbidden by the 
Puritan rulers of England who overthrew the 


tailor might carry home a suit of clothes; no 
citizen dare sit at his own door, walk in the 
streets or stroll in field or woodland. It is 
said, but it is incredible, that it was preached 
from Puritan pulpits that to violate the new 
Sabbath laws was as great a sin as murder; 
that to make a feast or to dress a wedding 
dinner was as much an offence to God, as for 
a father to slay his own child. So completely 
does the letter kill the spirit. 

The enforced observance of the Sabbath 
was not found to tend to increased purity of 
morals, if we may believe the energetic testi- 
mony of Wm. Penn, who thus characterizes 
this period: “O the unheard-of hypocrisy of 
that age! Sycophants in grain, enough to 
poison the whole world with their flatteries, 
whose interest was their conscience, and 
power their religion ; devotion only serving to 
stalk their stratagems to promotion; but the 
just God has swept them off the»stage, and 
their sun is set and shall never rise more.” 

The restoration of English king and Eng- 
lish Church is marked by a strange rebound 
from Puritan rigidity to wild latitudinarian- 
ism of morals. Macaulay says: “The nation, 
nauseated by cant, suspicious of all preten- 
sions to sanctity, and still smarting from the 
recent tyranny of rulers austere in life and 
powerful in prayer, looked for a time with 
complacency on the softer and gayer vices.” 

Extreme Sabbatarianism has more or less 
prevailed in Scotland unto the present time, 
and we find even yet the day of joy and rest 
perverted to one of gloom and superstition. 
In New England, the Sabbatarians also car- 
ried out their ideas to the greatest extremes, 
and mankind is fully cognizant of the dread- 
ful results. Deadly cruelties which might 
make angels weep; persecution of pure and 
devoted servants of the living God, even unto 
death; and a strict union of a narrow and 
intensely bigoted Church with the civil pow- 
ers, wrought their own cure. “There is a 
spirit in man and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him an understanding.” Bale- 
ful action has produced beneficent reaction, 
and men draw a sigh of relief, when they look 
back over the fanaticism and externalism of 
the past, with all its enormities. Let them 
be warned that that which has been may be 
again, and keep strict watch and ward over 
all civil and religious liberties, which were 
the resultant of long struggles toward the 
Light. S. R. 

nepentaeiiieietdamee 

I HAVE lived long enough to know what I 
did not at one time believe,—that no society 
can be upheld in happiness and honor without 
the sentiments of religion.— Laplace. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIFTH MONTH 8lst, 1884. 


Our Loss.—In the decease of Susanna M. 
Parrish, Senior Editor of the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, we lose one of its most earnest and 
faithful friends. 

Her contributions to its literary columns 
over the signature “S” have for many years 
been among the best productions offered to 
its readers. 

She was the last on the editorial staff of the 
little band of resolute women who, when the 
paper had scarcely a friend with sufficient 
leisure to give the time and labor necessary 
to make it what its name implies, assumed 
the burden of its literary management, and 
restored it to its proper place in the ranks of 
religious journalism. 

The interest of S. M. Parrish in this work 
never abated; to the last week of her long 
and useful life, she took an active and im- 
portant part in making up the paper, meeting 
with her co-workers as usual on the morning 
of the 12th, and on the evening of the 19th, 
passing away to the home beyond. 

As we gather around the table and look 
upon her vacant seat, we remember her beau- 
tiful faith in the spiritual companionship of 
the dear ones who have laid off the garment 
of flesh, and are fain to believe that her 
sanctified spirit is permitted to be near, to 
minister to our needs and give encouragement 
to our endeavor. 

We could not think of her as one who was 
nearing the border land of human life. She 
was bright and active as the youngest of our 
band, and her interest in the current events 
of the times as fresh as if she were just on 
the threshold of existence. Her faith and 
trust were lessons to us all; none could share 
her friendship or work with her without feel- 
ing it to be a privilege beyond the common 
lot. 

It was said by one who knew and esteemed 
her “she was great in her simplicity,” with a 
character so strong that it naturally drew out 
the best thoughts of her friends. She was an 
inspiration to goodness, yet withal uncon- 
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the light, she dispelled the shadow of dark. 
ness from other minds, and led them to fing 
within themselves the source of strength, 

Holding to her own convictions of truth 
and duty, with a fidelity that could not be 
shaken, she was tender and patient with 
others who saw not as she did, and her gentle 
words of counsel and encouragement “ fitly 
spoken,” will be gratefully remembered, by 
many, whose lives have been made better and 
nobler through her faithfulness. 

Do we mourn that the shock of corn, fully 
ripe, bends before the sickle? The song of 
the reapers is a song of gladness: Thanks be 
unto God, who giveth us the victory through 
Him who is worthy to be the Captain of our 
salvation. 

We may mourn, for the flesh is weak, but 
we mourn not as those without hope, “ For we 
know that if the earthly house of our taber- 
nacle be dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 

As we laid the worn tenement to rest in 
this beautiful spring-time and thought of 
what the spirit it had contained had been to 
so many, we could but silently offer thanks- 
giving that we had been permitted to know 
and enjoy a life so well calculated, in its true 
humility to elevate the character of woman- 
hood. 


“For there remaineth a rest for the people 
of God.” Those who walked beside our be- 
loved friend Susanna M. Parrish, in her 
engagements of usefulness or beneficence, can 
bear fitting testimony to the purity and 
gentleness of her spirit, to the calm wisdom 
of her words and ways, and the wonderful 
breadth of her sympathies which embraced 
every worthy object of endeavor, and every 
sincere heart. We have so leaned upon her 
experienced and judicious counsels, that a 
great and desolating blank falls upon the 
place which so long has known her, but which 
will know her no more. 

As our best and wisest pass from us, we 
must realize more and more our changed 
position in regard to individual responsibility. 
If a noble standard-bearer falls, the banner 
must not be suffered to trail in the dust, but 





scious of her power. Walking serenely in| other hands must uplift it to the breezes 
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and the host must not falter in their prog- 
ress towards the fulfillment of the work 
of their generation. “It is expedient for you 
that I go away,” said the blessed Master to 
his sorrowing friends, “ for if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come.” We recognize 
the truth that it is not well to lean too entirely 
upon any mind, however enlightened ; it is a 
of the Divine wisdom to take away such 
dependence by means of his angel Death, 
FF nat his workers may learn that they must 
jook for spiritual leadership to that guidance 
which is indeed infallible, and for light to 
that Luminary which alone “ is without vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning.” 

Thoughtfully and reverently we continue 
the work which was so dear to our departed 
friend, seeking a renewed qualification to 
carry it on with energy and prudence, and 
with a realizing sense that her gracious influ- 
ence abides with us still. 
















“Law AND ORDER.”—We have before us 
the Third Annual Report of the Law and 
Order Society of the City of Philadelphia, 
for the year 1883. 

The object of this Society (which is com- 
posed of some of our best citizens) is to secure 
the diligent observance of the first day of 
the week, particularly, as to the enforcement 
of existing laws against the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors on that day ; but generally, as 
to suppression of all traffic of whatever kind 
on the first day of the week. It is claimed 
that there are “ encouraging signs ” of greater 
strictness in the observance of the “ First day 
of the week, commonly called Sunday ” than 
has hitherto prevailed; that Baltimore and 
New York are now in advance of their pre- 
vious status in Sabbatarianism; and that a 
liberal subscription of money will enable the 
Society to accomplish a great advance in this 
direction. 

We are unalierably of the opinion that all 
indiscriminate retailing of spirituous liquor 
in this or any city is a sin, and should, 
48 far as public sentiment can bear it, be pro- 
hibited by law; and that it is the bounden 

® duty of our magistracy to see that such 

'tighteous law should be fully enforced. The 

fist day of the week is a general holiday, 
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and it is of perhaps greater importance 
that on that day temptation should not be 
set as a trap at every street corner, than 
that such traps should be prohibited on any 
other day in the seven. But the right stand 
appears to us to be, utter prohibition of the 
evil traffic on all days. It is an element of 
danger on every leisure day, and of unesti- 
mated evil which is unceasing. We do not 
like any compromises with such evils, and 
shall ever plead for more thoroughgoing 
righteousness than is attempted by the enact- 
ing of “Sunday Laws” or by the institution 
of societies to carry them out. 

In regard to the Act of 1794, prohibiting 
“any person from doing or performing any 
worldly employment or business whatsoever 
on the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday 
—works of necessity or charity only except- 
ed,” —we believe it leans toward an infringe- 
ment of religious liberty, especially as it 
relates to our Jewish fellow-citizens. It is 
out of harmony with the spirit of just law, 
and we think it cannot be rigidly enforced 
without some oppression. In our present 
number we give a more full statement of our 
objections to Sabbatarian legislation. For 
the present, we may briefly state that to us 
all days seem alike holy, and sin is alike 
sinful on every day in the week. Man is 
just as accountable on one day as another, and 
no license to violate a Divine Law can ever 
be legal in any noble or universal sense. 

Weare in cordial sympathy with the efforts 
of the Society to procure the revocation of 
licenses which are legally forfeited, but we 
must again plead for the higher standard of 
no license at all. Why should we legalize 
any sin? 

A poetic thought of earlier days is em- 
bodied in the expression, “ The mills of the 
gods grind slowly.” Even so to-day we grieve 
that progress onward and upward is so pain- 
fully slow. It may be claimed that our own 
country, at this time, represents the senti- 
ment and the future of mankind. This is 
indicated by the wondrous and increasing 
tide of immigration which is now poured into 
America from European lands. We are to 
consider, judge and act ; not for ourselves only, 
but for a mighty future which presses upon 
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us. The mind is better the more it is exer- | quired to pursue at one time. Friends hayg a 
cised, and our hope is that our people will long enjoyed a reputation for simplicity ang | for 
rise to the occasion and grapple effectively thoroughness ; and if these are to be main. | wit 


tained, it might be well to apply them to the 
training of the young, both in the family ang 9 ari 
at school. By adhering to simplicity, we | fan 
may avoid confusion, and in order to secure tof 
thoroughness, we should not attempt to tea 
much, A memory crammed with a confused | jnt 
mass of facts-is very different from an intel. 7 
lect trained by proper discipline; and yet 
judging from the course pursued in man 


with the manifold evils which assail right 
progress. Righteous law and faithful execu- 
tion of the law are vital to civilization. Let 
man strive evermore for the ideal perfectness, 
not for such trivial compromises as so-called 
“Sunday laws,” but for such legislation, and 
such only, as the Most High must approve 








and bless. ° institutions of learning, it might appear as if 
the former were the chief aim. Physicians ¥ tro 
DIED. complain, parents entreat, children suffer, and | ser 


teachers regret; but the work goes on, and 
the evil seems to increase with each succeedin 
year. No one is prepared to justify the crowd. 
ing of studies, but the teachers say that th 
cannot avoid it. “ Life is short and art is long,” 
and there is so much that must be learned— 
at least gone over—during the few years of 
school life, that crowding has become a neces 
sity. Parents are ambitious to have their 
children know—or seem to know—as much 
as those of their neighbors; and teachers 
must satisfy this demand of the parents or 
they will fail to obtain pupils. Thus the re. 
sponsibility is divided between parents and 
teachers, each laying the blame at the door 
of the other, and sometimes awarding a fair 
share of it to committees having an oversight” 
of the schools. 

To remedy the evil, there should be first a 
candid acknowledgment of its existence, and’ 
then a hearty co-operation for its removal. 
Parents, teachers, and members of school 
committees will have to take the active part 
in this much needed reform; but it is only 
reasonable to suppose that every concerned 
member of the Society of Friends feels an in- 
terest in the cause of education. 

If the number of studies requiring prepara- 
tion were limited to four, and no alternation 
of these on different days in the week, the 
amount of work accomplished during the 
school year might not be so large as it is 
under the present crowding system, but that 
the work would be more thorough, and the 
intellect of each pupil better trained, are the 
firm convictions of many experienced instru 
tors. Trite as the sentiment may seem, it 
will still bear repetition in most of our insti- 
tutions of learning—the acquisition of knowl 
edge is only a secondary object in education, 
mental discipline being the primary. 

At the beginning of each succeeding yea, 
a new set of studies could be taken up, and 
pursued in the same way, still limiting the” 
number to four, and devoting one day of each 
week to a review of the week’s work. 
Exercises which do not require memorizia 3 


CORLIES.—On Seventh-day, Fifth month 
24th, 1884, at Eatontown, N. J., een gee Ww. 
Corlies, in his 88th year; a valued elder of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

DARLINGTON.—On Fifth mo. 16th, 1884, 
at his residence, Pocopsin, Pa., Stephen Dar- 
lington, in his 85th year; an elder of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

GARRETT.—On First-day, Fifth mo. 25th, 
1884, in West Chester, Pa., Levi Garrett,‘in the 
84th year of his age. 

LIVEZEY.—On the evening of Fifth mo. 
21st, 1884, at Mt. Airey, Pa, Thomas Livezey: 
a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

McCLINTOCK.—On Fourth-day morning, 
Fifth mo. 21st, 1884, in Philadelphia, Mary 
Ann, wife of the late Thomas McClintock, in 
her 85th year. 

PAXSON.—On Fifth month 16th, 1884, in 
Philadelphia, William L. Paxson, in his 67th 

ear; a member of Green Street Monthly 

eeting. 

SMITH.—On Fifth month 8th, 1884, at her 
home, near Hamilton, Loudoun co., Va., of 
consumption, Sarah E., wife of Joshua Smith, 
in her 47th year; a member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—On Fifth mo. 24th, 1884, near 
Newportville, Pa., Margery Gilbert, widow of 
Nathan Webster, in her 76th year. 

WILLSON.—Suddenly, on Third mo. 21st, 
1884, at his late residence, near Quakertown, 
N. J., James Willson, in the 73d year of his 
age; a member of Quakertown Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
TOO MANY STUDIES. 


The subject of education is at this time 
claiming much attention in the Society of 
Friends. The united wisdom of some of our 
most advanced thinkers and experienced 
teachers is brought to bear upon the methods 
of conducting our schools and training the 
young. There is one phase of the subject 
which might profitably be viewed by both 
parents and teachers before making arrange- 
ments for the coming school year. I refer to 
the number of studies which a pupil is re- 
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or make any demands on the pupil’s time be- | Reese McGrew, who, like Rosanna, had always 


fore recitation, may frequently be interspersed 
with heavier work, and the results prove ad- 
yantageous. Penmanship, drawing, dictation, 
arithmetical examples, reading at sight, and 
familiar lectures on patural history or other 
topics, are all of this class ; and the judicious 
teacher can readily decide when and how to 
introduce them. 

Teachers, theoretical educators, and many 

rents, have favorite branches of the great 
tree of knowledge, which they would have 
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ntroduced into such schools as they can con- 
s¥ trol in this matter. In such cases, the con- 
1 | servative and progressive tendencies should 
i | be carefully considered and accurately bal- 
g | anced, but not compromised by-the introduc- 


tion of an additional study. 

It is a favorite expression with popular 
lecturers and writers on specialties, that “ 7'his 
subject (whatever it may happen to be) is so 
important, that it should be taught in all our 

ublic schools.” If this advice were followed 
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ir | in every instance, the days might prove too 
h | short for the number of recitations, and the 
3 | year for the completion of the curriculum. 


Friends’ schools have long been regarded 
with favor by persons belonging to other 
denominations, and it is very desirable that 
they should maintain, and important that 
they should deserve, the reputation for thor- 


} onghness in all that they attempt to accom- 
plish. If, then, we would have our schools 

a} take the foremost place among educational 
1d | institutions; if we would have them models 
il. | of simplicity and thoroughness ; if we would 
ol } have them merit the approbation of the most 


intelligent parents who have children to edu- 


ly | cate, let us at once abolish the system of 
od | crowding, and see to it, that no pupil is in- 
n- § jured by having too many studies. H. *, 


Fifth month 23d, 1884. 





ROSANNA M’GREW. 
The Friend of 5th mo. 17th, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting obituary notice: 


a 

on 

he 

he 

is 

at “Died, on 4th mo. 20th, 1884, at her resi- 
he \ dence in Westmoreland co., Pa., Rosanna 
he 4 McGrew, at an advanced age. Although a 
ye | mute all her life, and also biind a great por- 
it | tion of it, it is believed she was not without 
ti- | % appreciation of a future state, and by her 
gl. | Xpressive gestures told that: she ‘was going 
in, = hands with those who had gone be- 
ar, | She was a member of Sewickly Meeting, a 
nd | dranch of Redstone Quarterly Meeting in 
he | Western Pennsylvania, which has now been 
ch § tttached to Salem Quarterly Meeting, Ohio. 
When recently in those parts, we were much 
terested in hearing of her, and her brother 


been deaf and dumb, and had become blind 
towards middle life. A friend who had re- 
sided in the neighborhood said that Reese, in 
earlier life, was fond of attending meetings 
for Divine worship, and was sensible of the 
difference in the degree of life attending com- 
munications in them, although he could not 
hear the words spoken. When blindness over- 
took him, and he was no longer able to meet 
with his friends for social worship, he would 
retire alone into the barn and there hold a 
meeting by himself. Two of the young men 
of the neighborhood, impelled by curiosity, 
were present on one such occasion; and one 
of them spoke of it afterwards as having been 
a remarkably solemn season. 

Through a desire to know more about this 
interesting family, a letter was addressed to 
a Friend, who had been at their home in the 
course of a religious visit. A reply was re- 
ceived, dated 3d mo. 6th of the present year, 
from which the following information is ex- 
tracted : 

On going to their abode, “we found Reese 
splitting oven-wood at the wood-pile. He did 
it very nice, and piled it up straightly.” 

The communication with Rosa was through 
her sister (who possesses the usual faculties) 
by signs by touch and feeling. “ Benjamin 
Gilbert’s father had a wen on his forehead, 
above one eye. Rosa’s sister said that was 
her sign for all the Gilbert family, so she 
touched Rosa on the forehead where the wen 
was. She immediately was very joyful to 
know that some of the Gilberts were there. 
Then her sister made signs that there were 
some friends come to see her. She wanted to 
shake hands, felt my hat and coat, then drew 
her hand across her forehead, then down 


straight from each side of her neck, as far as . 


she could reach. Her sister interpreted, that 
Rosa said, they were good, old-fashioned 
Friends ; and was very joyful, making a plea- 
sant noise, but nothing like any words.” 

One of the women visitors gave her a white 
handkerchief, which she felt all over, and 
smelled it, and thanked the giver. When 
asked if she could tell it from another, the 
reply was that she could. Her sister said, 
Rosa could tell what belonged to every one of 
the family by the smell, and that she could 
set a table for meals as nicely as any one (and 
she did set it while the company were there), 
and that for particular friends she would 
have the best table-cloth and dishes in the 
house, and that they could not deceive her, 
for she knew every article in the house either 
by feeling or smell. 

The sister communicated to Rosa the re- 
marks of the visitors. She seemed very tender 
and loving, and her sister said she understood 
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what had been said. “ Rosa said we were good 
friends, like Benjamin Gilbert’s father. She 
had a high esteem for him. We talked about 
it after we left, and thought it was good for 
us to be there; and that we had many things 
to be thankful for, after seeing a person that 
could neither see, hear nor speak, and yet 
seemed to have reason, human feeling and re- 
ligious understanding.” 

The ,case of these Sewickly Friends is in- 
teresting, from the illustration it furnishes of 
the manner in which the intellectual powers 
find expression in those who are deprived of 
some of the usual faculties of mankind. It 
also shows that the barriers thus put in the 
way of intercourse with others, do not pre- 
vent the work of Divine grace from going on 
in the minds of such persons. He that formed 
the ear and the eye, can speak to the heart 
of those who are outwardly deaf; and can 
illuminate the spiritual perceptions of those 
whose outward vision has forever departed. 
As such persons continue faithful to the end, 
to the measure of light given them, they will 
doubtless be received, through the mercy of 
God, into the blessed company of saints and 
angels and spirits of the just made perfect. 
Such, we hope and believe, has become the 
experience of our departed friend. 


~~ ee 
WHAT IF DUTIES SEEM TO CONFLICT? 


To say that “duties never conflict,” is to 
say that God who directs our path is never 
confused in His plans, and that He never 
gives us contradictory orders. But to say 
that duties never seem to conflict, is to say, 
that we can perceive in advance all the de- 
tails of God’s plan for us; that we can under- 
stand just why we are to do one thing and 
not another, at the present moment; that it 
is our privilege to walk by sight and not by 
faith: moreover, to say this, is in direct con+ 
travention of our personal experience, all the 
way along the puzzling paths of our daily 
Christian life. 

Duties do seem to conflict; and this seem- 
ing conflict is greatest and most trying to 
those of a sensitive conscience and of a simple 
purpose of right. Why, there is nothing 
more perplexing to the faithful and devoted 
mother and housewife, in her every-day round 
of home occupations, than the continual pres- 
sure on her to decide between apparent duties 
in seeming conflict. It begins as soon as she 
rises in the morning,—if indeed she doesn’t 
have a question before then, whether she 
ought to rid herself of an aching head by an- 
other nap, or rise up and battle the pain as 
so often before: And so on, all through the 
day, until her latest puzzle of mind toward 
the dead of the night, whether she ought now 
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to give up and go to bed for needed reg nfl 
do just one or two more items of called.fyy a 
mending: or, perhaps, write that long. the 
poned letter to a sister or friend (“which shef con 
will never find time to answer, unlegg tere 
takes the time”). It is not a question of ha} gh 
convenience, or her personal preference, af fror 
any one of these points, that perplexes he} fac 
it is only the question of duty, or a questign§ risk 
between duties which seem in hopeless con} rig! 
flict. one 


And as it is with the wife and motherig} one 
her home-round, so it is with the busing, Foon 

































man is his office or outside work. A oth 
dozen things, or @ score, seem pressing hig pre 
alike for instant attention. He is willing} dut 
do any one of them. He is anxious to dy} see 
first, or only, that which is most important] ha: 
Duty-doing is his aim; but what is his duty} dui 
just now? Here are letters to be auswered:} tai 
here are new ones yet unread. Fresh dire.§ | 
tions must be given to men whom he set at} it: 
work yesterday; new work must be foundf ab 
for men who have finished their old tasks:} the 
other men are waiting to be set at work} mt 
Moreover, he must have time to look intog] we 
matter of large importance which is to be de} to 
cided upon now if ever ; and just at this june} de 
ture a caller comes in whom he cannot think} be 
it right to refuse to see. Oh, this perplexing} na 
tangle of duties in seeming conflict! This ig} im 
the most serious difficulty of many a busines co’ 
man. 7) op 
Again, the puzzle is between household co 
business duties, and duties more specifically} it 
religious; or between different religious dug bu 
ties. It is not always clear, whether the duty} is 
of church-going, or the duty of householdf G 
watching, has the preference for this ‘particug wi 
lar day. Who can say whether or not a} th 
business man ought to leave his business, aif ot 
a critical juncture in that business, in order§ fli 
to attend an invited conference over an im 
portant church. work, or to visit a family in} in 
pressing need, or to go to a neighbor’s funeral? se 
But there are even graver troubles growing} t 
out of the seeming conflict of duties, than} g 
any of these perplexities as to the division of} @ 
time and labor, tor activities which are alike§ p 
important in their several places. It is when, ti 
one’s duty to truth, or perhaps even to publief d 
justice, is in seeming conflict with one’s duty} 
to a dearly loved one, that that conflict is ap} 1 
palling. It is when the duty to give a wam§ ( 
ing counsel or a kindly criticism at the risk} & 





of doing no good, but of shutting off all hope 
of public service in that direction, stands over 
against the duty of refraining from all u» 
necessary disturbance of pleasant relation 
between one’s self and another; it is whet’ 
the duty of taking a stand for the right seem — 
in conflict with the duty of guarding onés® 
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infaly aggrieved by this stand; it is when | ise be sincere and heartfelt, “ whether it be 


the duty of considering another's feelings 
confronts the duty of acting for another's in- 
terest in spite of that other’s feelings ; it is 
when the duty of preserving one’s good name 
from the possibility of suspicion is face to 
face with the duty of being faithful at every 
risk to obligations which God knows to be 
rightly binding, but which all the world about 
ope cannot know of or understand ; it is when 
one’s clear duty to one person seems to be in 

nflict with one’s equally clear duty to an- 
other person; it is when one’s duty to the 
resent is apparently irreconcilable with one’s 
duty to the future. It is when there are such 
seeming conflicts of duty as these, (and who 
has pot been called to them?) that simple 
duty-doing appears to be a task beyond at- 
tainment. 

When the immediate duty is ascertained, 
it must be recognized as, for the time being, 
above all else; as practically standing alone, 
the only present duty of our lives. Then, we 
must move on in that direction, even though 
we seem to be moving to sure destruction, or 
to the disregard of interests and of loved ones 
dearer to us than life itself. We may seem to 
be risking our influence, endangering our good 
name, compromising our position, neglecting 
important enterprises, causing needless dis- 
comfort to others, failing to improve the great 
opportunities of our life course, bringing dis- 
comfort to ourselves, and yielding that which 
it would be a priceless privilege to enjoy ;— 
but there is no proper alternative to us; this 
is the one thing for us to do. And, so sure as 
God is true, if we do go forward fearlessly, it 
will ultimately be found that the doing of 
this duty is perfectly consistent with every 
other duty of our lives; for duties never con- 
flict, however they may seem to do so. 

Again we must know, that God does not 
intend for us to have an easy time in life; to 
see the path of duty at a glance, or to ascer- 
tain it without prayerful study under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Being bewild- 
ered, and groping on in the darkness, are a 
part of the discipline of our earthly proba- 
tion. This seeming conflict of duties in our 
daily path is no inconsiderable element of 
that suffering of believers, whereby they “ fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ” in their flesh. The suffering is severe, 
and the bewilderment is disheartening :— 

“Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain, 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee. 


For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy.” 


And if indeed your prayer be earnest and 
unfailing, that the Lord your God may show 


"you the way wherein you should walk, and 


yw 
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for good over those who will be|the thing that you may do; and your prom- 


good, or whether it be evil, we will obey the 
voice of the Lord ;’—then, “ though the Lord 
give you the bread of adversity, and the water 
of affliction, yet 
a word behind thee saying, ‘ This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right 
hand, and when ye turn to the left,’ ” 
seeming conflict of duties—which is only a 
seeming.-—S, 8. Times. 


thine ears shall hear 


in the 








ELEVATED CITY RAILWAYS 
TROUBLES. 
The introduction of the elevated railways 


CAUSE EYE 


in this city has also brought in a peculiar 
class of optical troubles, due to the lodgment 
of iron dust in the eyes of pedestrians and 
others who have occasion to travel or pass 
under the railway structures. 
such cases are now treated at the hospitals, 
and most of them are successfully cured, the 
particles being removed by a gouge-shaped 
instrument about the size of a sewing needle 
The pieces are too firmly held to be removed 
by magnets. 


Hundreds of 


The trains have a high speed between sta- 


tions, and are quickly brought toastop. This 
requires strong braking, which grinds off the 
iron from the shoes in fine showers, and the 
iron particles fly in all directions. 


A magnet applied by us to the tops of the 


crossties attracted a large quantity of very 
fine iron dust. 


its quota of iron, not only on the crossties, 


Each passing train deposits 


but upon the street below. We passed a mag- 


net along the gutter of the street near the 
stations, where dust usually accumulates, with 


the result that large quantities of iron parti- 


cles were secured upon the magnet. The same 


experiment was also tried in Broadway, 
through which no elevated railroad runs, and 


while iron particles were attracted, the quan- 


tity was far less than at the railways. By 
passing the magnet along a distance of only 
six feet near a railway station, more iron was 
attracted than by passing it along an entire 
block on Broadway. 

These particles varied in size from one six- 
teenth of an inch to dust so fine as hardly to 
be distinguished by the naked eye, and were 
frequently entirely invisible, requiring the 
aid of the microscope to reveal them. Viewed 
under the microscope, their dangerous char- 
acter becomes apparent. The greater part 
were bordered by a jagged fringe with very 
fine points, compared with which the point of 
a cambric needle appeared dull. Not infre- 
quently the projections were hook-shaped and 
barbed similar to a fish hook, which will ac- 
count for the difficulty experienced in remov- 
ing them from the eye, into which they have 
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been driven—the closing of the eyelid and the | 
rubbing which thoughtlessly followed, assist- 
ing to more firmly embed them in the cornea. 

In order to determine whether iron parti- 
cles could be attracted while floating in the 
air, a magnet exposing about one square foot 
of surface was suspended in mid air under 
one of the railroad tracks, and although the 
magnet was by no means a strong one, it at- 
tracted to itself iron particles in spite of a 
strong wind which blew at the time. 

Further, the awnings of shop keepers along 
the lines of the elevated railroad are discol- 
ored by iron rust in a very short time, and 
require frequent renewals, since washing fails 
to remove the stains which the rust produces. 

The evil above «escribed being manifest, 
the question of its prevention naturally sug- 
gests itself. The subject is worthy the atten- 
tion of inventors.—Scientifie American. 

““THEY SHALL SEE EYE TO EYE.” 
Isaiah 1ii, 8. 


‘“‘They shall see eye to eye,’’ O hope most 
cheering! 
O word to help us on our heavenward road! 
To know that our beloved and we are nearing 
Unbroken union in the Home of God. 


There nevermore the gray mists round ‘us 
stealing 
Shall sever each from each the pilgrim band; 
For the meridian day, all truth revealing, 
Shall shine around us in that far-off land. 





Ah! then no longer we, with fruitless grieving, 
Shall strive to teach our comrades’ eyes to 


see ; 
For, from the Central Sun our light receiving, 
We ali shall know the blinding shadows flee. 


The love which on the earth caused many a 
sorrow 
To those who trod not the same desert way, 
Cleansed from all stains, a heavenly glowshall 
borrow, 
And fearlessly shall all its wealth display. — 


There eyes grown dim in lonely paths shall 


brighten, 
And hungry hearts shall have their need 
supplied, 
As Christ’s own hand our darkness shall en- 
lighten, 


Andall shall recognize the same dear Guide. 


One goal we seek, one mighty Voice and tender 
Cheers on each child the victory to win ; 

One Lord we own in faith and soul-surrender, 
And one baptism of death to self and sin. 


Yes, glad indeed ’twill be to know our kindred, 
Our spirits’ kindred, on that shining shore ; 

But gladder yet, O gladder far, unhindered 
To see His face who liveth evermore. 


We shall be satisfied ; our deepest yearning, 
Our loftiest aspiration He shall meet ; 

And love victorious, without shade or turning, 
Shall safe enfold us at His blessed feet. 

—Charlotte M. James, in Friends’ Quarterly 

Examiner. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS, Ge 
A little pause in life, while daylight lingers wo 
Between the sunset, and the pale moonrise foll 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers ore 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching eyg} the 
Old perfumes wander back from fields of Clove nit 
Seen in the light of suns that long haye set: nol 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over "| ten 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet, the 
Old voices call me, through the dusk returning try 
I hear the echoes of departed feet ; int 
And then I ask with vain and troubled yeag. | 8 
ing ty} 
What is the charm that makes old things » wali 
sweet? tb 
Must the old joys be evermore withholden? br 
Even their memory keeps me pure and true} Gi 





And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 










God speaketh, saying, ‘‘I make all things ph 

new.”’ : 

‘* Father,” I ery, ‘‘ theold must still ben at 
Stifle my love, or give me back the past! ’ 
Give me the fair old earth, whose paths ay 

dearer, fa 

Than all thy shining streets, and mansion} 0! 

vast.’’ ki 






Peace, peace; the Lord of earth and heaven 
knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife; 
Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 









He giveth life, aye, life in all its sweetness, 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will He restore: 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 
Shall taint thine earth, and vex thy heart 
no more. 








Serve Him in daily work, and earnest living, 

And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights; 

Then shall a psalm of gladness and thank 
giving, 

Fill the calm hour that comes between the 
lights. 







—Sunday Magazine. 











COLLEGES IN CITIES. 


The University of Edinburgh, which if 
celebrating its third centenary, is by no means 
the oldest of the Scottish universities, but it 
has points of interest for Americans which 
belong to no other. Glasgow and St. Andrews 
were university towns before any such instt 
tution was established at the old capital of’ 
Scotland. Edinburgh University owes it 
existence to municipal initiative. Courtly 
historians have tried to trace its endowments 
to Queen Mary, but the investigations of Sir 
Alexander Graut show that the queen rather 
hindered than helped in its establishment, 
and that the Town Council were the true 
founders. Their action was but one of the 
many indications of the immense interest il 
education which was awakened by the Refor 
mation. Luther worked as hard for the em 

; tension and reform of the school systema f 
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Germany as for the reform of doctrine and | Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 


The learned men 


among them were for the most part graduates 
of half-Puritan Cambridge, and they set the 


— 
ip in the churches. All the Reformers | Chicago and Milwaukee aspire to the rank of 
‘s, ollowed in his footsteps, and none more vig- | university cities, and generous endowments 
‘ orously than John Knox, who, next to Lu-| have been given in nearly all of them for 
yee, was the broadest-minded and most ge- | this purpose. The notion that a country town 
pial of them all, even Bishop Hugh Latimer | is the proper site for such an institution is 
vet otexcepted. To him Scotland owes the sys-| one that the settlers of New England im- 
~ tem of parochial schools, which has converted | ported from England. 
t. | the most backward and unenlightened coun- | 
of Europe into the most progressive and | 
ing intelligent. To him and to his disciples the | 


Sottish universities owed the infusion of new 

t _ jifeand energy and the maintenance of that 

gS & ®¥ semocratic character which has distinguished 

them from aristocratic Oxford and Cam- 

bridge. The first declarations of the Scottish 

rue} General Assembly showed that they contem- 

Jated an endowed system of universities in 

ings the towns of the kingdom, which would have 

been even more extensive than what Scotland 
actually achieved. 

Another point of especial interest is in the 
fact that the University of Edinburgh fur- 
nishes the evidence that an institution of this 
kind may give character to the city in which 
it was planted. When the two British king- 
doms were united under one Parliament of 
2; | Great Britain, and the Scottish Parliament 
eth,| ceased to sit, it was feared that “Auld Reekie ” 
was shorn of all her glories, and that she 
would sink to the level of an English provin- 
cial town. From this fate she was saved by 
the possession of a university and the proud 
interest her people took in it. This gave her 
a distinct literary and social existence, which 
no English town but Oxford and Cambridge 

d; and even they were too limited in 
the extent of their interests, and too depen- 
the} dent upon London, to come into comparison 
- with Edinburgh in this respect. The bril- 
liant literary succession begun by the Robert- 
sons and Mackenzies of last century, and 
continued by Scott and Wilson in our own, 
has given the old town a lively regard in the 
sans} ‘Minds of many who have no associations with 
it} all that was abolished by the Act of Union 
nich} 21714. Literature, science and philosophy 
have made their home under the shadow of 
nate he Castle Rock, as in no other large city of 
J of) Europe since the Academy ceased to give 

| tone to.the thought of Florence. Edinburgh 
rtly shows what a great institution of learning 
nig | May do for a city that gives it a worthy sup- 
Sir} Port, and looks to it for “ Light and Lead- 


ther 
ent, 







indeed no city can be said to hold any- 
thing but a low rank in the municipal sister- 


the that has no such institution in its midst. 
jn | Our American cities are beginning to perceive 
the importance of this, and there is hardly 
ex | ‘eof them that has not taken steps in the 
direction. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


of 


u 





fashion of establishing college towns like it. 
It was Columbia College and the University 
of Pennsylvania that broke this English tra- 
dition in America and reverted to the far 
more suitable plan of blending civic and col- 
legiate life, as in Scotland and in many parts 
of the continent of Europe. This arrange- 
ment seems to commend itself to the practical 
sense of the American people. We think a 
belief is spreading that the city college is 
capable of rendering greater collateral ser- 
vices to society and of furnishing the most 
appropriate atmosphere for the training of 
young men who are looking forward to life in 
our great cities. 

It is true that the change brings loss as 
well as gains. A far more vigorous college 
life is developed in the comparative isolation 
of the collegiate town. The attachments 
formed are more intense, and in later life fre- 
quently are employed in promoting political 
and other ambitions. But the gains are 
greater. The teaching torce of the city uni- 
versity is less distracted from its proper 
work by the necessity of maintaining a moral 
discipline over the lives of the students. No 
college faculty ever did or could put itself 
in loco parentis. When it assumes the right 
to exercise a supervision over the youth en- 
trusted to it, as close and thorough as the or- 
dinary father exercises over his sons at home, 
it is charged with playing the spy. The-sig- 
nificance of that charge is that the artificial 
relation cannot supersede the natural one, 
and that.the pupil thinks of the professor far 
more as a magistrate than as a parent. This 
impossibility the city university does not un- 
dertake. It finds its pupils in the homes of 
the community in which it is placed. It re- 
moves them from those homes for only the 
brief period of each day that is required for 
study and for exercise. The intercourse of 
student and professor in all that relates to 
college work, is as intimate as under any sys- 
tem, often more intimate than is possible un- 
der any other. But the professor is not dis- 
tracted by undertaking impossibilities outside 
his proper sphere as a man of science and a 
teacher. And the parent is not misled into 
supposing that his boy is cared for in just the 
way he would be at home. 

The present centenary has a farther inter- 
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est in that the University of Edinburgh is | aground on George’s Rock and almost along 
the direct progenitor of the medical schools | Side the harbor of St. Johns. 


of America. The medical department of the 
College of Philadelphia (now the University 
of Pennsylvania) was tho first important 
school of medicine in this country, and that 
from which the others took their initiative. 


It was founded in 1765 by John Morgan, a| ing, and it is supposed that they have be 


graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
whose graduation thesis in the one city and 
his inaugura] address in the other followed 
closely upon each other. In the latter he 
announces the beginning of the differentia- 
tion of the physician’s function from that of 
the druggist. He will attend and prescribe ; 
but he will not furnish medicines. The inno- 
vation thus begun is not yet completely 
established in the more thinly settled parts 
of our country. His announcement of it 
shows that the time had come for the proper 
establishment of a scientific practice of med- 
icine in America, and the new medical school 
made the use of a class of scientific practi- 
tioners possible-— The American. 





Wuart is being religious but always seeing 
God’s infinite love in everything, and loving 
him all the time? It is seeing his mercy in 
the sun and sky, in the hills and plains, in 
daily life, with its discipline and education ; 
in the friendship of our friends ; in our in- 
sight into new truths, in the grand opportu- 
nities of daily service of the human race 
which he affords us. It is hearing and an- 
swering his invitation to come to him to be 
inspired, to be filled with light, to be filled 
with love, to be filled with power.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 





ITEMS. 


THERE are now 126,348 pupils in attendance 
on the schools for girls in India, while only a 
— — ago no woman was allowed to learn 

o read. 


M. BRUNAT has made a very careful investi- 
gation into the causes of the decline in the 
production of silk in China, and finds by 
microscopic research that a disease has de- 
vastated the whole region from which France 
and Italy have received supplies. 


AN ELECTRICAL APPARATUS has now been 
arranged, says the Electrical World, by which 

apers are counted and registered as they 

eave the press. It is unlike the paper count- 

ing machines now in use, as it registers only 
the actual number of impressions made, while 
the machines now in use register the revo- 
lutions of the cylinders. 

A TELEGRAM from St. Johns says that three 
large icebergs are reported on the Newfound- 
land coast, ‘‘ one over nine miles long, drifting 
along at the mouth of White Bay; one esti- 
mated to be seven miles long, passing south, 
forty miles east of St. Johns, and a third seve- 
ral miles in circumference, in St. Johns Bay, 
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MuRcraA isthe principal city damaged 
floods, which have been prevailing in th 
southeastern part of Spain. ‘The roads th 
out the inundated district are im 
Bridges have been destroyed and travel on thy 
railroads suspended. Twenty persons are mig. 








drowned. 





THE Royal Geographical Society has decidg 
to appoint for one year an inspector to inquiy 
thoroughly into and report upon the stateg 
geographical education at home and on 
continent. In addition to studying the ba 
method of geographical teaching—chiefly py gs” 
bably in Germany and Switzerland—he wij 
be required to collect and report upon the beg 
text books, maps, models and appliances, 











THE late Java earthquake has been minutely 
studied by a Dutch engineer, officially sent 
out by the Government, and his report gives 
most interesting details respecting the cause 
and effects of the volcanic eruptions in Sunda 
Straits. Beginning on August 20, they attained 
the maximum on the 27th, when the sound of 
the reports could be heard in Ceylon and Au. 
tralia, thus traveling over a surface of 2,049 
miles, and forming a circle representing the 
fifteenth part of the whole surface of the globe, 
It was the fall of the enormous mass of cinder 
thrown out by the eruption, rather than ap 
earthquake proper, which altered the position 
of the Straits. 


Dr. GRASSI is said to have made the import 
ant discovery that flies are active agents in the 
propagation of disease. They take the ova of 
parasitical worms into their mouths and dis 
charge them unchanged in convenient places, 
often upon substances to be used as human 
food. Dr. Grassi is so deeply impressed with 
the magnitude and seriousness of the conse 
quences that he hopes some effectual means 
may soon be found of destroying flies.— Science 
Monthly. 
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NOTICES. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its Quarterly Session at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, on Sixth-day. evening, Sixth mo, 
13th, at 8 o’clock. Reports are desired from 
the various schools, etc., and the general at 
tendance of —_— - ore ‘ 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., 
EpwIn L. PEIRCE. } Clerk, 
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Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., has 
been changed to meet at Crosswicks in the 
First month, Trenton in Second, Bordentown 
Third month, and so on alternately. 












A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, will 
be held in Philadelphia, at Race Street Meet 
ing-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day, Sixth 
month 7th, 1884, at 1 P.M. The Executive 
Committee will meet at Race Street Parlor, om 
the same day, at 10 aoe 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, } Clerie, 


















































